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nerves. That is to say, they excite the motor neurones. In fact,
the psychophysical field is a stimulus field. Just as embryonic
cells, or organized groups of cells, respond to the stimulus of the
field in morphogenesis, so do motor neurones or organized groups
of motor neurones respond to the stimulus of the psychophysical
field, though it appears that it is not possible to give a physiological
account of how the sensory field processes excite the motor
neurones. We only know that these field processes are activated
by the arrival of nerve impulses from sensory nerves, and may
issue in nerve impulses propagated along motor nerves. That
there is no direct passage of nerve impulses from the sensory
nerves through the sensory brain fields (Gestalten) to the motor
neurones is shown by the fact that the intensity of the response
has not necessarily any quantitative relation to the intensity of the
sensory excitation. A small object seen in a dim light may excite
a much more violent motor response than a large, brightly-
illuminated object, or a whisper than a shout.

7.   The unity of the organism considered as a nexus oj subjects

We can now define more closely the problem that has to be
faced and the lines on which a solution will be attempted in later
chapters.

The organism is a nexus of laving agents, of which at least
the cells, and the Central Agent of the organism as a whole, are
subjects; probably many of the agents intermediate in the hierarchy
of organization between cells and the Central Agent are also
subjects. Confining ourselves, however, to the Central Agent and
the cells, the first problem is the relation between a multitude of
subjects and a subject of higher order which is both constituted
out of and includes the subjects of lower order. Moreover, these
constituent subjects precede, or can precede, in time the subject
of higher order, the Central Agent. This probably happens in
every embryonic development, for a phase is passed through
where the parts of the embryo appear to have relations to each
other and to the whole which are loose, and as experimental
separation of the parts shows, are not essential. But whether or
not this is conceded for normal embryonic development, the
essential thing is that the organism as a whole can be constituted
experimentally by a synthesis of separate cells or other parts. The
relation between the Central Agent and its sub-agents is therefore
such that the sub-agents generate, or can be made to generate, the